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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF RITUAL IN THE RELIGION 
OF ISRAEL 


by Prof. A. J, Wensinck (Leiden) 


i! 


In the religion of Israel it was from of old the prophets 
that aroused the keen interest of Western scholars, This is 
due to two reasons: the fulness of information concerning the 
religion contained in the prophetic writings; and our own 
interest in the prophetic side of the Israelitic religion. 

These reasons are valuable. But they do not entitle us to 
neglect a side of the religion of Israel, that hitherto has not re- 
ceived the attention which it deserves. According to many modern 
descriptions this religion seems to consist in a series of inno- 
vations connected with celebrated names. Amos, Hosea, Jesaja, 
Jeremiah and Deuteronomy nearly fill some of the handbooks 
up to the Exile. 

This means writing history from our point of view. We 
have to ask first: What was the real point in religion 
for the average Israelite? The husbandmen that lived in 
Galilee in the middle of the eighth century had perhaps never 
heard the names of Amos and Hosea; yet their religion is 
more significative of the religion of the people in the eighth 
century B.C. than the writings of Amos and Hosea. 

We have no direct sources for the popular religion of Israel ; 
its features are to be reconstructed from the books of the Old 
Testament. If we ask what was its central point, there can 
only be one answer: religion to a large extent was synony- 
mous with cult for the common Israelite; for cult was the 
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only means of communication with the godhead. This fact 
may be elucidated from various sides. To accomplish this, is 
the object of the present paper. 

How is communication between God and man established? 
Sacred history relates that God spoke to the patriarchs, How 
exceptional this was in the eyes of the ancient Israelites 
appears from the fact that even the great heroes of history 
were never spoken to by Jahwe, Of the judges it is only 
Gideon concerning whom it is said, that the angel of Jahwe 
appeared to him; the angel is sometimes called Jahwe in the 
story; but at any rate here is a communication different from 
that accorded to the patriarchs. Jahwe’s messages unto David 
are brought to him by Nathan and Gad; to Solomon Jahwe 
speaks by means of a dream. Ezra and Nehemja never recei- 
ved a direct message from heaven. 

This means that the authors of the sacred history knew 
of a direct communication between God and man only in 
the dim Past and, as to the Present, only in connection 
with the extraordinary class of men that the prophets were. 
Jahwe’s direct connection with the individuals of His people 
was scarce in historical times. 

Now if Jahwe does not speak to the ordinary man, can 
connection take place in the inverse way? Here the answer 
of historiography is again instructive. The patriarchs never 
simply speak to Jahwe, save only when Jahwe himself has 
opened the discourse. We never meet with: ,And Abraham 
called unto Jahwe, saying....’. There was only one means 
of communicating with the godhead: ritual. Abraham can 
only invocate Jahwe on the spot where he has built an 
altar, between Ai and Bethel (Genesis 12, 8). When he 
comes from Egypt he must return to the same altar in order 
to invocate his god (13, 4). Why? Because altars are built 
on the spots haunted by the godhead. The famous altars in 
Sichem and Bethel had been built because there Jahwe had 
appeared to Abraham (Genesis 12, 7) and Jacob (chapters 
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28 and 35). There alone they could bring their offerings and 
invocate Jahwe. 

The restrictions laid upon the patriarchs were of course 
still more severe in the case of the ordinary man. Only 
after very strict purifications man could present himself at 
a holy place in order to meet the godhead in the way which 
would serve his purpose. Therefore cult is the heart of ancient 
Israelitic religion. Not the prophet, but the priest is the im- 
portant person in popular religion. 


II 


If ritual is the means of communication between man and 
God according to the Israelitic conception, we have to ask: 
Why does man wish a communication with the godhead and 
what does it mean for him? The Old Testament gives direct 
answers on these questions. 

As to the former, it will be remembered that one of the 
common ways to designate a man’s appearing in the sanctuary, 
is seeing Jahwe’s face. The main part of the Israelites’ ritual 
offices is embodied in the precept occurring in the Words of 
the Covenant, Exodus 23, 17 and 34, 23: Thrice in the year 
shall all your menchildren see the face of the Lord Jahwe, 
the god of Israel. 

What does this rule mean? We know that the ordinary 
Israelite never saw the face of Jahwe,éven Moses was not allowed 
to.see His face. As far as we know with certainty, Jahwe was 
never worshipped in the form of an image. So the expression 
must either go back to an early period of the Israelitic reli- 
gion which was acquainted with images of Jahwe or perhaps 
of other venerated beings; or the expression was borrowed 
from other peoples who had the privilege of seeing the face 
of their gods in the sanctuaries. 

The meaning of the expression can be followed in the Old 
Testament literature, In the first place it is to be observed 
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that in the Book of Psalms Jahwe’s face is ,sought‘ (24, 6; 
27, 8) and not always found: for He may hide His face. 
So the precept of the law has been given from a super- 
human standpoint; man shall come to pay his homage; it 
depends upon the God whether He will receive the homage - 
offered to Him. 

Therefore the Psalms are full of the burning question, 
whether man, when he visits the sanctuary in his distress, 
will receive the favour of seeing the face of the deity. ,When 
He hideth His face, who then can behold Him ?* is the plaint 
of Job (34, 29). The first and most important demand on the 
part of man when appearing in the sanctuary, is that God 
may not hide His face, ,Hide not Thy face from me, put 
not Thy servant away in anger; Thou hast been my help; 
leave me not, neither forsake me, O God of my salvation’ 
(Psalm 27, 9). And the poet of Psalm 143 exclaims: ,I stretch 
forth my hands unto Thee: my soul thirsteth after Thee, as 
a thirsty land, hear me speedily, o Lord: my spirit faileth, 
Hide not Thy face from me, lest I be like unto them that 
go down into the pit‘. 

Jahwe’s hiding His face from man means death for him. 
But the righteous shall see God’s face. The poet has expressed 
this in his way: ,As for me, I will behold Thy face in 
righteousness: I shall be satisfied, when I awake with Thy like- 
ness‘ (Psalm 17, 15). The spiritual meaning of the expression 
is clear enough. But we have again to ask: What is its 
original meaning ? 

It cannot go back to Canaanite idolatry; the idols did not 
hide their faces at will. As far as I see its religious Past 
must lie in the times of the cult of planets; here only a god 
may really hide His face. The justness of this explanation is, 
so to say, proved by the opposite of the expression, which also 
frequently occurs in the Old Testament: to cause his face to shine. 

Psalm 80 has the three times recurring refrain: ,Turn us 
again, O God, and cause Thy face to shine, and we shall 
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be saved‘. This is the exact opposite of Psalm 143, 7 where 
God, by hiding His face, causes the death of man. Psalm 
31, 17 and 119, 135 have the prayer: ,Make Thy face to 
shine upon Thy servant‘. Apparently this was a common 
prayer for the Israelite visiting the sanctuary. Therefore the 
priest implores for the departing people God’s grace ap- 
pearing in His shining face (Numbers 6, 25). 

If so the expressions ,to hide His face‘ and ,to make His 
face to shine‘ can only be explained in connection with a 
worship of the planets, it is again clear that they must go 
back either to an Israelitic period during which this cult 
reigned, or to foreign influence. Now the first alternative not 
being very probable, we have to turn towards Semitic poly- 
theism, in the first place towards the Babylonian religion. 
Here the cult of the planets was developed to a high degree; 
and in the Babylonian religious literature expressions occur 
which are parallel to the Israelitic ones. In a hymn to Bel- 
Marduk it is said: ,By thy gaze thou givest them grace, 
causest them to see light, so that they proclaim thy power‘ 4). 
Shamash is invoked in this way: ,Lord, who makest lucid the 
darkness, who openest the [dark?] face, compassionate god, 
....for thy light the great gods long, the Anunnak together 
gaze on thy face‘*). And Ishtar is implored thus: ,With 
thy shining face look at men faithfully, at me!‘ §) 

Apparently the Hebrew expression goes back to Babylonian 
examples of that kind; a new proof of the conventional cha- 
racter of the style of the Hebrew Psalms. 


Thus seeing Jahwe’s face is an expression meaning: to 
appear at the sanctuary, For which reason does the Israelite 
appear at the sanctuary? Because here his god resides; if he 
shall meet his god, it must be here. It is told, that in a 





') Zimmern, Babylonische Hymnen und Gebete, I, p. 10. 
2) Ibidem, p. 15. 
3) Ibidem, p. 21, 
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time of drought in Arabia, people sent deputees to Mekka, in 
order there to pray for rain; prayers are to be offered in the 
presence of the gods. Hanna prays for a child at the sanctuary 
of Shilo. The efficacity of prayers offered in the sanctuary is 
eloquently expounded in Solomon’s address to the people at 
the consecration of the temple: The oath of a man against 
his neighbour; the supplications of the people in the case of 
national distress, in the case of drought, famine, pestilence, 
blasting, mildew, locusts, caterpillars: ,what prayer and suppli- 
cation soever be made by any man, or by all Thy people 
Israel, which shall know every man the plague of his own 
heart, and spread forth his hands toward this house: then 
hear Thou in heaven, Thy dwellingplace, and forgive, and 
do, and give every man according to his ways‘+). The vigour 
of the Semitic belief in the efficacy of prayer in the sanctuary 
appears still in the custom of directing one self towards it, 
in the case of absence, 

The sanctuary is not only the place for prayer, it is still 
more exclusively the place of a rite, of which prayer is usu- 
ally the companion, I mean of sacrifice. Seeing God’s face 
can not take place with empty hands, says the old ritua- 
listic rule ”). 

The meaning ef sacrifice in the Israelitic religion can 
scarcely be overrated; it has become the expression of nearly 
all religious feeling and the rite which is recurred to in 
nearly all circumstances. But it is chiefly two kinds of sacri- 
fice that deserve special attention in connection with the im- 
portance of cult for Israelitic life. By innumerable causes the 
relations between man and god could be broken off; the disas- 
trous consequences of this state were felt in sickness, danger, 
damage and all sorts of ill luck befalling man, as is proved 
by the Babylonian as well as by the Israelitic Psalms. In 
all these circumstances the expiatory sacrifice was the only 





1) 1 Kings 8, 31, 599. 
2) Ex. 23, 15; 34, 20. 
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means of restoring the state of good will on the part of the 
godhead. 

The other kind of sacrifice of vital importance in the literal 
sense of the word was the sacrificial meal, Here the family 
or the tribe participated in the same meal with the godhead; 
in old Semitic society this meant that they became the god’s 
guests, his protéyé’s on account of the inviolable rights of 
hospitality. Such bonds alone were able to protect man against 
the hardships of life. 

These good relations, restored or maintained by sacrifice, 
meant life for the Israelites, life, the most precious of things, 
because with life all luck ended. Life was ‘the privilege of 
the godhead; and every renewal of the bonds with the. god- 
head was an infusion of life into human veins. Perhaps the 
sacrificial meal in its primitive sense even consisted in eating 
the flesh and drinking the blood of the ever living totem. And 
also in later times the divine nature of the sacrifice and its 
immortality have been felt by the worshippers: what they 
received at the sacrificial meal was divine life. One of the 
most striking expressions of this feeling is Psalm 36, culmi- 
nating in the lines: 


»lhey are satisfied with the fatness of Thy house and 
Thou makest them drink of the river of Thy pleasures, 
For with Thee is the fountain of life: 

in Thy light we see light.‘ 


Ii 


It is not fortuitous that in the foregoing pages I have 
adduced so many quotations from the Psalms in explanation 
of the significance of ritual. If I were asked for a literary 
document demonstrating this significance, I would not hesitate 
to point to the Psalms. 

It is a well known view that the Book of Psalms was the 
hymn-book of the post-exilic temple. But this view does not 
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express the intrinsic relation between the Psalms and cult. 
My thesis is, that, for the yreater part, the Psalms are 
spoken rhythmic illustrations of the acts of worship; just as 
the musical part of the Catholic mass is an illustration and 
a rhythmisation of the ritual acts. In this connection the de- 
scription of the service 2 Chronicles 29, 27—30 is of impor- 
tance: ,And Hezekiah commanded to offer the burnt offering 
upon the altar. And when the burnt offering began, the song 
of the Lord began also with the trumpets and with the in- 
strument ordained by David king of Israel. And all the con- 
gregation worshipped, and the singers sang, and the trumpeters 
sounded: and all this continued until the burnt offering was 
finished‘. 

In the same way the Mishna, Tamid VII, 3 describes how 
the libation of wine at the altar was accompanied by music 
and the songs of the Levites. 

The traces of this intimate connection between the Psalms 
and the acts and the place of worship are to be perceived in 
a large number of them. This means, that these Psalms were 
composed with a view to the cult and so were real cult-songs, 
I will try to show this for a few categories of the Psalms. 

In the first place there are a number of Psalms, that seem 
to display a high degree of self-exaltation in the author and 
for this reason have been blamed even by a man so sympa- 
thetically tuned regarding the Psalms as Kittel. They often 
are considered as the grossest sympton of Old Testament self- 
conceit in contrast with later Christian consciousness of sin. 
If we consider, however, the ritual background of this group 
of Psalms, the pretended self-conceit appears in a different light. 

Let us take in the first place Psalm 15. It is manifestly 
a dialogue between a layman and a priest. The layman asks: 
,Lord, who shall abide in Thy tabernacle? who shall dwell 
in Thy holy hill?‘ — The priest answers: ,He that walketh 
uprightly, and worketh righteousness and speaketh the truth 
in his heart’ etc. — There follows a series of virtues which 
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such a man has to possess and of sins which he has to avoid. 

The situation is clear. The layman is desirous of entering 
the sanctuary; but he knows that if he be not in the right 
state, his visit would turn ill upon himself. So, before entering, 
he asks scrupulously the priest: Who may enter? etc. 

It is easily seen, that also in the cases where not the priest 
does enumerate the conditions necessary for entering, but 
where the layman himself declares that he has fulfilled these 
conditions, the situation is the same as in Psalm 15 and there 
is not the slightest reason for charging our layman with 
self-conceit; on the contrary, if he could not declare to be 
pure of all the ritual and moral stains enumerated, he would 
not be allowed to enter the sanctuary. In this way Psalm 26 
is to be understood: ,Judge, me, o Lord; for I have walked 
_in mine integrety.... Examine me, o Lord, and prove me; 
try my reins and my heart.... I have not sat with vain 
persons, neither will I go in with dissemblers, I have hated 
the congregation of evil doers; and will not sit with the 
wicked, I will wash mine hands in innocency: so will I com- 
pass Thine altar, o Lord.... Lord, I have loved the habita- 
tion of Thy house, and the place where Thine honour dwel- 
leth‘ ete. 

The situation is clearly indicated in the Psalm: the desire 
to enter the sanctuary, the washing of the hands as a ritual 
preparation, the compassing of the altar as was done on the 
feast of Tabernacles ete, 

A striking example of this same type, but now as a 
collective utterance of Israel, is the short Psalm 131: Lord, 
my heart is not haughty, nor mine eyes lofty: neither do I 
exercise myself in great matters‘ etc. Whereupon the priest 
answers: ‘Let Israel hope in the Lord from henceforth and 
for ever‘, | 

To the same category belong Ps. 101, probably the con- 
fession of a king; the second half of Ps. 18 which is a 
Psalm in itself, viz, vs. 21 sqq.; and Ps. 189, where the 
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enumeration of virtues is omitted, but has given place to the 
prayer: ‘Search me, o God, and know my heart* etc. It is 
easily seen, that it is only a small step from the one and 
the other. 

The ritual background of the Psalms appears further in 
those hymns which are sung by the community of Israel. 
This is only natural, for the community assembled in the 
temple. I will give only a few instances. Ps, 65 is a hymn 
of collective thanksgivings for the harvest. But the poet does 
not omit to indicate in the first place that Israel is assem- 
bled in the temple on Sion, and then vs. 4: ,Blessed is the 
man whom Thou choosest, and causest to approach unto Thee, 
that he may dwell in Thy courts: we shall be satisfied with 
the goodness of Thy house, even of Thy holy temple‘. 

The Psalms Ma’alot are an example of a whole cycle, 
composed only with a view to the Diaspora’s assembling at 
the feasts in the temple. And everywhere Jerusalem, the 
temple and ritual appear as the background of the scene. 
Ps. 95 is also a Psalm of the community, composed with a 
view to their assembling in the temple; and so are Ps, 84 
and a number of other Psalms. 

But we may go further. The individual Psalms do not 
know of a direct relation between the soul and God: their 
means of communication is again ritual. I mention the best 
known and the most striking examples only. 

Psalm 27 supposes a very affectionate relation between the 
poet and his God. How is this expressed?, One thing have I 
desired of the Lord, that will I seek after; that I may dwell 
in the house of the Lord all the days of my life, to behold 
the beauty of the Lord, and to enquire in His temple’ (vs. 4). 

Ps. 42—483 has become the classical expression of spiritual 
distress and longing after God. ,My soul thirsteth for God, 
for the living God: when shall I come and appear before God‘? 
(42, 2). This means: the thirst for God is quenched by the 
temple. And this is said further on (43, 3 sq.): ,O send out 
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Thy light and Thy truth: let them lead me; let them bring me 
unto Thy holy hill, and to Thy tabernacles. Then I will go 
unto the altar of God, unto God my exceeding joy: yea, 
upon the harp will I praise Thee, 0 God, my God‘. 

Psalm 23, the song of the shepherd, the classical expression 
of man’s confidence in God, expresses this high state of faith 
by: ,Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days 
of my life: and I will dwell in the house of the Lord for 
ever (vs. 6). 

The scope of this article does not allow to inquire into the 
whole of the relation between the Psalms and ritual. I could 
give some examples only; but ex his cognosce omnia. It must 
be added, that it is no longer possible for us, to make out 
where the ritual expressions may have lost their literal 
meaning. We know that the language of the Psalms is to 
a high degree a matter of literary mode and that this genie 
has its fixed forms as well as any other oriental genre. But 
in connection with the high value attached to cult even down 
to late times, we may suppose that generally those ritual 
expressions have to be accepted in the literal sense. 


For the sake of clearness I may condense the contents of 
this article into the following theses: 

I. In the descriptions of the religion of Israel the preaching 
of the prophets usually takens too large a place as com- 
pared with that of ritual. 

If. The most important side of religion for the Israelites 
themselves was ritual. 

III, Ritual was the only means of communication between 
the common Israelite and Jahwe. 

IV. The Israelites desired communication with Jahwe, be- 
cause this only made life possible and life was the highest good. 

V. The Book of Psalms is a continual proof of the impor- 
tance of ritual, for the Psalms are, to a large extent, ritual songs. 


CN 


AANTEEKENINGEN OP HET BOEK DER SPREUKEN, 
door Prof. Dr. M. Tu. Hoursma (Utrecht.) 


IIT. 


Op de eerste 9 hoofdstukken van het Spreukenboek heb ik 
betrekkelijk weinig van belang aan te teekenen en kan ik in 
de meeste gevallen naar het werk mijner voorgangers ver- 
wijzen. Zoo bijvoorbeeld met betrekking tot de verkeerde 
volgorde van sommige verzen in Cap. I naar Torezyner, 
Proverbiastudien in Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenl. Gesells. 
71, 99—118. Verschillende kleinigheden, die in een volledigen 
Commentaar op hare plaats zouden zijn, worden dus hier met 
stilzwijgen voorbijgegaan, of slechts bij uitzondering kort ver- 
meld. Zoo bijv., dat in 1, 24 de zin omzetting der woorden 
vereischt in dezer voege: ,Omdat ik geroepen heb en niemand 
luisterde, mijne hand uitstrekte en gij mij afweest’, enz. Hen 
paar verzen verder, in vs. 27, hebben wij plotseling een 
tristichon, in plaats van de gewone disticha en in de uitgave 
van Kittel wordt daarom in de noot voorgesteld de laatste 
woorden maar weg te laten, metri causa, zooals de noot zegt. 
Tegen deze door Duitsche geleerden tegenwoordig veel gevolgde 
methode, om op grond van een vermeend metrum allerlei 
in het O. T. te schrappen, moet ik in verzet komen. Ik 
ontken niet, dat in de poétische boeken iets wat men een 
metrum zoude kunnen noemen in acht genomen wordt *) en 
dat meer in het bijzonder in het Spreukenboek een vaste vorm 
wordt gebezigd, maar voorzoover wij daarover kunnen oordeelen, 


1) Mijne inzichten daaromtrent komen ten naastenbij overeen met hetgeen 
Kénig opgemerkt heeft in zijn geschrift Hebriiische Rhytmik, Halle 1914, 
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